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“Our strategy should be not only to confront 
empire, but to lay siege to it. To deprive it of 
oxygen. To shame it. To mock it. With our art, 
our music, our literature, our stubbornness, 
our joy, our brilliance, our sheer relentless¬ 
ness - and our ability to tell our own stories. 
Stories that are different from the ones we’re 
being brainwashed to believe. 

The corporate revolution will collapse if we 
refuse to buy what they are selling - their 
ideas, their version of history, their wars, 
their weapons, their notion of inevitability. 

Remember this: We be many and they be 
few. They need us more than we need them. 

Another world is not only possible, she is 
on her way. On a quiet day, I can hear her 
breathing.” 


- Arundhati Roy, War Talk 


Introduction 


“It was another beautiful day in the small capitalist country. Meanwhi¬ 
le the radio was playing a well-known tune. The rhythm was joyful, the 
chorus was catchy, it stuck in your head. 

It went like: ‘Work and consume...’. 

‘Work and consume...’, said the TV. 

‘Work and consume...’, was written on 
the newspapers. 

Work, consume and... die. ” 

- A. Celestini 

Is work today serving any other purpose that is not the accumulation of 
goods and the satisfaction of a made-up need for an individualist con¬ 
sumption? What is the worker aiming for while performing a task that 
devour (at least) one third of their existence if not acquiring with money 
what will allow them to consume, and consequently destroy or use other 
goods created with the only goal to satisfy them? 

We believe in the importance of experiencing reading as a collective act as 
a form of resistance and in the empowering feeling that doing so can gene¬ 
rate. On Saturday 20 April 2019 we got together to share and discuss some 
good readings about the work/consume addiction. 

We decided to collect and print them together in a zine, that is the one you 
are reading, in the hope that these texts will be useful for other people 
that, like us, are refusing to give up to what to many seems all too normal. 
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Extract from 

In the Solitude of Cotton Fields 

by Bernard-Marie Koltes 


The Dealer: If you are out walking at this hour and in this place, you 
must want something, and that something I’m sure I may help you with; 
because I was here on this spot long before you came by, and will be here 
long after you’ve gone, not even the savage grapplings of man and beast 
that occur at this hour scare me away, and that’s because I’ve got what 
those who pass by here want, which is like carrying a weight you have to 
unload on whoever does pass, be they man or beast. 

That’s why I’m approaching you, despite its being the hour when, ordi¬ 
narily, man and beast are falling savagely one upon another, why I am 
approaching you, look, hands out in the open, palms towards you, with 
all the humility someone with something to offer shows towards some¬ 
one who might buy, with all the humility of someone who has something 
towards someone who might want something; and I see that you do want 
something, just like seeing a light go on, high up in a building, at dusk; I’m 
approaching you just the way the dusk approaches that first Light, slowly, 
respectfully, almost affectionately, leaving beast and man far below in the 
street, straining at the leash and baring their teeth so savagely. 

Not that I discern as yet what it is you might want, nor am I in any hurry 
to find out; since the want a buyer has is the most melancholic of things, 
let’s look upon it as a little secret, begging to be penetrated yet with which 
we take our time; or like a present which comes all wrapped up, yet still we 
take our time before unfastening the string. But the point is I myself have 
wanted, for as long as I’ve been in this place, all that every man or beast 
might want at this dark hour, which drags them from their homes despite 
the savage squealing of beasts unsatisfied and men unsatisfied; that’s 
why I know, better than the anxious buyer who, for a while, keeps some 
mystery about him, like a young virgin bred to be a whore, that whatever 
you’re going to ask me for I have, and that you only have — without feeling 
wounded by any of that vague sense of injustice that he who asks does feel 
at the hands of he who offers — to ask it of me. 

Since the only true injustice on this earth is the injustice of the earth itself, 
barren through cold, barren through heat, rarely rendered bountiful by 
heat and cold acting gently together; then there’s no injustice in being for 
ever on the same patch of earth, subject to the same cold or to the same 
heat or to the two acting gently together, and every man or beast who can 
look another man or beast in the eye is his equal for they walk the same 
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fine, flat line, the same level of latitude, are slaves to the same colds and 
the same heats, rich in the same way and poor in the same way; and the 
only borderline that truly exists is the one between he who buys and he 
who sells, and that is blurred, since both possess the want and the thing 
they want, both empty and at the same time served to the full, yet with 
no more of injustice than there is in being male or female among men or 
beasts. That’s why, for now, I borrow humility and lend you arrogance, so 
we can be told apart at this hour which is inescapably the same for you and 
for me. 

So tell me, my melancholy virgin, at this very moment when men and 
beasts are squealing sotto voce, tell me what it is you want that I can 
supply, and I will supply it, gently, almost respectfully, perhaps with some 
affection; then, having filled in what’s empty and smoothed out what 
swells in us, we will take our leave of each other, balanced nicely on our 
fine line of latitude, satisfied amid men and beasts, dissatisfied with being 
men and beasts; but don’t ask me to discern what it is you want, for then 
I’d have to enumerate everything I’ve got to satisfy all who pass by here 
all the time that I’m here, and the time needed for such an enumeration 
would dry my heart and doubtless exhaust your hope. 
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Turn On, Tune In, Disrupt Something 

by Scott Beauchamp 
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The thesis of Limitless, the 2011 film starring Bradley Cooper as a pathe¬ 
tic, financially destitute writer who takes a fictitious drug to “unlock 100 
percent” of his brain, is that to be a genius is to be a sociopath with a pho¬ 
tographic memory. In an early scene, Bradley Cooper’s character first feels 
the effects of “NZT” and the audience is given a glimpse of a man opera¬ 
ting at full human potential: He seduces his landlord’s wife, helps her edit 
a paper for law school, and cleans his disgusting hovel. Gradually, over the 
rest of the movie, Bradley Cooper’s disgusting hovel turns into a high- 
rise apartment and the writing job is shed for a career in—you probably 
guessed it—finance. 

Despite the title of the film, the limits of personality—and economics, 
it seems—are very real; there will be no liberating transcendence for the 
genius bro, from either the ego or the marketplace. 

Just the same game on another level. A much more articulate rat deftly 
moving through the same maze. 

This is roughly the use Ayelet Waldman has for psychedelics in her new 
book A Really Good Day: How Microdosing Made a Mega Difference in 
My Mood, My Marriage, and My Life. Everything is safely administered, 
researched, and tailored so as to not upend her life, but instead to slightly 
twist the knobs and make everything run more smoothly. 

History repeats itself: first as tragedy, then as a trend among young 
professionals to stay sharp and productive at work. 

Waldman’s goal is to use acid as a mood stabilizer to treat unpredictable 
emotional fluctuations (snapping at her children and being paranoid about 
her husband), which seems laudable enough, but her constant analyti¬ 
cal negotiations with herself nevertheless stand as part of the same LSD 
counter revolution happening in Silicon Valley. Waldman is, after all, a 
Bay Area creative whose microdosing goals are bound up with creating a 
positive work-life balance, not a political revolution. 


As Bob Dylan sang, “As great as you are a man, you’ll never be greater than 
yourself.” At least you can be richer. 
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Being “greater than yourself,” shedding the comfortable constraints of 
your moribund old habits and transforming into something new, was the 
unique promise of psychedelic drugs. It’s what made LSD so appealing to 
the muddy legions of mid-century American college kids hungry for an 
alternative to their technocratic “best and brightest” Cold-War inheri¬ 
tance, and the reason the “establishment” they were rebelling against 
considered the drug so dangerous. 

Timothy Leary didn’t just want to stabilize the moods of kids who had 
grown up trembling under desks during air raid drills—he wanted to 
change the world, one consciousness at a time. 

Judging by the war on drugs that the mind-alteration movement helped to 
kick off, the straight authorities took their potential to alter society just as 
seriously. In retrospect, one has to wonder why. Drugs themselves don’t de 
facto pose a revolutionary threat to the socio-economic order of America. 
The Midas-in-reverse touch of market capitalism can turn even the most 
ardent thrillseeker into just another entrepreneur. Elliot Neaman writes in 
the book Free Radicals, “There were actually at least two countercultures 
in 1968. The street mutineers dreamed of a political revolution, which was 
acted out as theater, using old scripts. In the second, politics became per¬ 
sonal; emancipation came in the form of consumer choices. The first was 
collectivist and failed, the second was libertarian, individualistic, futuris¬ 
tic, and carried the day.” 

So it isn’t so much that the acid dreams of the sixties died but, freed from 
communitarian political goals, entered popular culture through the back¬ 
door, transformed into a novel kind of identity-based consumerism. Denu¬ 
ded of political content hostile to the free market, “acid culture” became 
just an alternative template for playing a dutifully productive role in the 
American economy. 

And now, in the form of microdosing, the banal ghost of a failed revolution 
has returned to happily haunt its old stomping grounds. 

“Ken,” a microdosing Silicon Valley professional described his “epic time” 
microdosing to Rolling Stone: “I was making a lot of sales,” he elaborates 
on the epicness, “talking to a lot of people, finding solutions to their tech- 
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nical problems.” GO calls microdosing, “the drug habit your boss is gonna 
love,” claiming that “the guy down the hall” might be microdosing at this 
very moment, and asking “Can you afford not to keep up?” Marie Claire 
claims that “power women” are microdosing. LSD has become another 
chic, productivity tool of yuppies. 

Only, unlike the other fetishes of the curator class, LSD is still technically 
illegal carrying serious jail time if you’re caught with it. 

And while these glowing trend pieces agree that it’s a good thing that 
people are chemically altering their brains to be more productive, pity the 
poor blue-collar worker who develops a habit after being overprescribed 
opiates, or the black teenager who is thrown in jail for having a little weed 
on his person. Or, more realistically, no pity. We decide which drugs are 
respectable and which are inordinately criminalized ad hominem. 

As a former public defense attorney herself, Waldman is aware of the 
schism between the rich and the poor (especially people of color) when it 
comes to doing drugs. She admits that she’s “so little at risk of prosecution 
[despite] not only taking LSD but writing about it. Why? Because the sad 
fact is that my race and class make prosecution less likely.” 

Ultimately, the political failures of LSD culture—tech microdosing being 
just one lurid example— were victim to the same limitations that Dylan 
sang about. Revolutions have to be communal to be truly revolutionary, 
or else risk becoming false awakenings that take whatever shape is most 
economically convenient. 

Freud cynically warned that what the most passionate revolutionaries 
seek is “consolation.” But in such a politically fraught time in America, it’s 
worth remembering that the whole point is to create a culture that would 
render current consolations unnecessary. 
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Extract from 

Eco-autonomous work 

by Lucia Bertell 
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In current society there is a conceptual idea of work that is constantly 
reinforced. 

It’s the one that contributes to inscribe work as both a fundamental 
activity of human production and consumption, and just as well as a 
citizen’s right of realising themself in a society that is “founded on work”. 
Any other activity outside of the work sphere aimed at changing from 
below is confined to social invisibility. 

The distortion of the concept of work, its commodification, has its roots 
in the historic context of the so called industrial revolution, that changed 
fundamentally the structures of the modern capitalist system. This 
revolution is not so much about the enhancement of work as a turning 
point with respect to the past, but more about the widespread belief that 
work is property of the individual and, as such, allows for individual 
change, enrichment and provides the opportunity for individuals to escape 
slavery and to exist for themselves. 

Today, the majority of people continues to link their own social identity 
primarily to the roles performed within organized work processes. Work 
results, despite its growing vulnerability, fundamental for the dimension 
of self-realization that is strictly connected with being recognized and 
with the gain of a completeness, functional to the capitalist system. 

We feel lost when we are not workers anymore. In this system the figure 
of the self-made (wo) man, raging in the work imaginary, is object of awe, 
even of envy. Axel Honneth warns us from this figure and talks about the 
transformation operated by the system from self-realization to hype- 
responsibilization of the subject through an erosion of the boundary 
between one’s subjectivity and work. The capitalist system, in other 
words, also claims the subjectivity of the worker (feelings, emotions, 
beliefs, stories) with the threat of losing a job or with the promise of 
greater gratification, in money and / or social recognition (see careerists 
, volunteers and free workers in general). In our need for work as a self- 
realization we express a profound necessity of recognition that enters the 
meshes of capitalist instrumentalization, the one which transforms the 
experience of being recognized into the profit of others. 

It is a visible process not only in the context of work. For this reason 
we should get rid of the need to be recognized socially. If you manage 
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to escape the mechanism because you do simple jobs, because you are 
not interested in consumption, you implement a relational instance of 
recognition that has to do with another concept: gratitude. 

Was work always necessary? 

It is very important to acquire the awareness of a historicization of the job 
category. In doing so, we could see that work, by itself, does not ensure the 
social bond nor is it an expression of the individual. Work is a historical 
category that we have internalized as natural. 
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On the Phenomenon of Bullshit Jobs 

by David Graeber 
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In the year 1930, John Maynard Keynes predicted that, by century’s end, 
technology would have advanced sufficiently that countries like Great 
Britain or the United States would have achieved a fifteen-hour work week. 
There’s every reason to believe he was right. In technological terms, we 
are quite capable of this. And yet it didn’t happen. Instead, technology 
has been marshaled, if anything, to figure out ways to make us all work 
more. In order to achieve this, jobs have had to be created that are, effec¬ 
tively, pointless. Huge swathes of people, in Europe and North America in 
particular, spend their entire working lives performing tasks they secretly 
believe do not really need to be performed. The moral and spiritual 
damage that comes from this situation is profound. It is a scar across our 
collective soul. Yet virtually no one talks about it. 

Why did Keynes’s promised utopia—still being eagerly awaited in the 
sixties—never materialize? The standard line today is that he didn’t figure 
in the massive increase in consumerism. Given the choice between less 
hours and more toys and pleasures, we’ve collectively chosen the latter. 
This presents a nice morality tale, but even a moment’s reflection shows 
it can’t really be true. Yes, we have witnessed the creation of an endless 
variety of new jobs and industries since the twenties, but very few have 
anything to do with the production and distribution of sushi, iPhones, 
or fancy sneakers. 

So what are these new jobs, precisely? A recent report comparing employ¬ 
ment in the US between 1910 and 2000 gives us a clear picture (and I note, 
one pretty much exactly echoed in the UK). Over the course of the last 
century, the number of workers employed as domestic servants, in 
industry, and in the farm sector has collapsed dramatically. At the same 
time, “professional, managerial, clerical, sales, and service workers” tri¬ 
pled, growing “from one-quarter to three-quarters of total employment.” 
In other words, productive jobs have, just as predicted, been largely auto¬ 
mated away. (Even if you count industrial workers globally, including the 
toiling masses in India and China, such workers are still not nearly so large 
a percentage of the world population as they used to be.) 

But rather than allowing a massive reduction of working hours to free 
the world’s population to pursue their own projects, pleasures, visions, 
and ideas, we have seen the ballooning not even so much of the “service” 
sector as of the administrative sector, up to and including the creation of 
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whole new industries like financial services or telemarketing, or the unpre¬ 
cedented expansion of sectors like corporate law, academic and health 
administration, human resources, and public relations. And these numbers 
do not even reflect all those people whose job is to provide administrative, 
technical, or security support for these industries, or, for that matter, the 
whole host of ancillary industries (dog washers, all-night pizza delivery- 
men) that only exist because everyone else is spending so much of their 
time working in all the other ones. 

These are what I propose to call “bullshit jobs.” 

It’s as if someone were out there making up pointless jobs just for the sake 
of keeping us all working. And here, precisely, lies the mystery. In capi¬ 
talism, this is precisely what is not supposed to happen. Sure, in the old 
inefficient Socialist states like the Soviet Union, where employment was 
considered both a right and a sacred duty, the system made up as many 
jobs as it had to. (This is why in Soviet department stores it took three 
clerks to sell a piece of meat.) But, of course, this is the very sort of pro¬ 
blem market competition is supposed to fix. According to economic the¬ 
ory, at least, the last thing a profit-seeking firm is going to do is shell out 
money to workers they don’t really need to employ. Still, somehow, 
it happens. 

While corporations may engage in ruthless downsizing, the layoffs and 
speed-ups invariably fall on that class of people who are actually making, 
moving, fixing, and maintaining things. Through some strange alchemy 
no one can quite explain, the number of salaried paper pushers ultimately 
seems to expand, and more and more employees find themselves—not 
unlike Soviet workers, actually—working forty- or even fifty-hour weeks on 
paper but effectively working fifteen hours just as Keynes predicted, since 
the rest of their time is spent organizing or attending motivational semi¬ 
nars, updating their Facebook profiles, or downloading TV box sets. 

The answer clearly isn’t economic: it’s moral and political. The ruling class 
has figured out that a happy and productive population with free time on 
their hands is a mortal danger. (Think of what started to happen when this 
even began to be approximated in the sixties.) And, on the other hand, the 
feeling that work is a moral value in itself, and that anyone not willing to 
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submit themselves to some kind of intense work discipline for most of their 
waking hours deserves nothing, is extraordinarily convenient for them. 

Once, when contemplating the apparently endless growth of administra¬ 
tive responsibilities in British academic departments, I came up with one 
possible vision of hell. Hell is a collection of individuals who are spending 
the bulk of their time working on a task they don’t like and are not espe¬ 
cially good at. Say they were hired because they were excellent cabinet¬ 
makers, and then discover they are expected to spend a great deal of their 
time frying fish. Nor does the task really need to be done—at least, there’s 
only a very limited number of fish that need to be fried. Yet somehow they 
all become so obsessed with resentment at the thought that some of their 
coworkers might be spending more time making cabinets and not doing 
their fair share of the fish-frying responsibilities that before long, there’s 
endless piles of useless, badly cooked fish piling up all over the workshop, 
and it’s all that anyone really does. 

I think this is actually a pretty accurate description of the moral dynamics 
of our own economy. 

Now, I realize any such argument is going to run into immediate objecti¬ 
ons: “Who are you to say what jobs are really ‘necessary’? What’s ‘neces¬ 
sary,’ anyway? You’re an anthropology professor—what’s the ‘need’ for 
that?” (And, indeed, a lot of tabloid readers would take the existence of my 
job as the very definition of wasteful social expenditure.) And on one level, 
this is obviously true. There can be no objective measure of social value. 

I would not presume to tell someone who is convinced they are making 
a meaningful contribution to the world that, really, they are not. But 
what about those people who are themselves convinced their jobs are 
meaningless? Not long ago, I got back in touch with a school friend whom 
I hadn’t seen since I was fifteen. I was amazed to discover that in the 
interim, he had become first a poet, then the front man in an indie rock 
band. I’d heard some of his songs on the radio, having no idea the singer 
was someone I actually knew. He was obviously brilliant, innovative, and 
his work had unquestionably brightened and improved the lives of people 
all over the world. Yet, after a couple of unsuccessful albums, he’d lost his 
contract, and, plagued with debts and a newborn daughter, ended up, as he 
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put it, “taking the default choice of so many directionless folk: law school.” 
Now he’s a corporate lawyer working in a prominent New York firm. He was 
the first to admit that his job was utterly meaningless, contributed nothing 
to the world, and, in his own estimation, should not really exist. 

There’s a lot of questions one could ask here, starting with, What does 
it say about our society that it seems to generate an extremely limited 
demand for talented poet-musicians but an apparently infinite demand 
for specialists in corporate law? (Answer: If 1 percent of the population 
controls most of the disposable wealth, what we call “the market” reflects 
what they think is useful or important, not anybody else.) But even more, 
it shows that most people in pointless jobs are ultimately aware of it. In 
fact, I’m not sure I’ve ever met a corporate lawyer who didn’t think their 
job was bullshit. The same goes for almost all the new industries out¬ 
lined above. There is a whole class of salaried professionals that, should 
you meet them at parties and admit that you do something that might be 
considered interesting (an anthropologist, for example), will want to avoid 
even discussing their line of work entirely. Give them a few drinks, and 
they will launch into tirades about how pointless and stupid their job really 
is. 

This is a profound psychological violence here. How can one even begin 
to speak of dignity in labor when one secretly feels one’s job should not 
exist? How can it not create a sense of deep rage and resentment? Yet it 
is the peculiar genius of our society that its rulers have figured out a way, 
as in the case of the fish fryers, to ensure that rage is directed precisely 
against those who actually do get to do meaningful work. For instance: in 
our society, there seems to be a general rule that, the more obviously one’s 
work benefits other people, the less one is likely to be paid for it. Again, 
an objective measure is hard to find, but one easy way to get a sense is to 
ask: What would happen were this entire class of people to simply disap¬ 
pear? Say what you like about nurses, garbage collectors, or mechanics, 
it’s obvious that were they to vanish in a puff of smoke, the results would 
be immediate and catastrophic. A world without teachers or dockworkers 
would soon be in trouble, and even one without science-fiction writers or 
ska musicians would clearly be a lesser place. It’s not entirely clear how 
humanity would suffer were all private equity CEOs, lobbyists, PR 
researchers, actuaries, telemarketers, bailiffs, or legal consultants to 
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similarly vanish. (Many suspect it might improve markedly.) Yet apart 
from a handful of well-touted exceptions (doctors), the rule holds 
surprisingly well. 

Even more perverse, there seems to be a broad sense that this is the way 
things should be. This is one of the secret strengths of right-wing popu¬ 
lism. You can see it when tabloids whip up resentment against tube wor¬ 
kers for paralyzing London during contract disputes: the very fact that 
tube workers can paralyze London shows that their work is actually neces¬ 
sary, but this seems to be precisely what annoys people. It’s even clearer 
in the United States, where Republicans have had remarkable success 
mobilizing resentment against schoolteachers and autoworkers (and not, 
significantly, against the school administrators or auto industry executi¬ 
ves who actually cause the problems) for their supposedly bloated wages 
and benefits. It’s as if they are being told “But you get to teach children! 

Or make cars! You get to have real jobs! And on top of that, you have the 
nerve to also expect middle-class pensions and health care?” 

If someone had designed a work regime perfectly suited to maintaining 
the power of finance capital, it’s hard to see how he or she could have 
done a better job. Real, productive workers are relentlessly squeezed and 
exploited. The remainder are divided between a terrorized stratum of the 
universally reviled unemployed and a larger stratum who are basically paid 
to do nothing, in positions designed to make them identify with the per¬ 
spectives and sensibilities of the ruling class (managers, administrators, 
etc.)—and particularly its financial avatars—but, at the same time, foster 
a simmering resentment against anyone whose work has clear and unde¬ 
niable social value. Clearly, the system was never consciously designed. It 
emerged from almost a century of trial and error. But it is the only expla¬ 
nation for why, despite our technological capacities, we are not all working 
three- to four-hour days 
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Extract from 

Lost Connections - Uncovering 
the Real Causes of Depression 

by Johann Hari 
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When they talk among themselves, advertising people have been admit¬ 
ting since the 1920s that their job is to make people feel inadequate—and 
then offer their product as the solution to the sense of inadequacy they 
have created. Ads are the ultimate frenemy—they’re always saying: Oh 
babe, I want you to look/smell/feel great; it makes me so sad that that at 
the moment you’re ugly/stinking/miserable; here’s this thing that will 
make you into the person you and I really want you to be. Oh, did I men¬ 
tion you have to pay a few bucks? I just want you to be the person you 
deserve to be. Isn’t that worth a few dollars? You’re worth it. 

This logic radiates out through the culture, and we start to impose it on 
each other, even when ads aren’t there. Why did I, as a child, crave Nike 
air-pumps, even though I was as likely to play basketball as I was to go to 
the moon? It was partly because of the ads—but mostly because the ads 
created a group dynamic among everyone I knew. It created a marker of 
status, that we then policed. As adults, we do the same, only in slightly 
more subtle ways. 

This system trains us, Tim says, to feel “there’s never enough. When you’re 
focused on money and status and possessions, consumer society is always 
telling you more, more, more, more. Capitalism is always telling you more, 
more, more. Your boss is telling you work more, work more, work more. 

You internalize that and you think: Oh, I got to work more, because my self 
depends on my status and my achievement. You internalize that. It’s a kind 
of form of internalized oppression. 

He believes it also explains why junk values lead to such an increase in 
anxiety. “You’re always thinking—Are they going to reward me? Does the 
person love me for who I am, or for my handbag? Am I going to be able 
to climb the ladder of success?” he said. You are hollow, and exist only in 
other people’s reflections. “That’s going to be anxiety-provoking.” 

All of us have certain innate needs—to feel connected, to feel valued, to 
feel secure, to feel we make a difference in the world, to have autonomy, 
to feel we’re good at something. Materialistic people, he believes, are 
less happy—because they are chasing a way of life that does a bad job 
of meeting these needs. 
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What you really need are connections. But what you are told you need, in 
our culture, is stuff and a superior status, and in the gap between those 
two signals—from yourself and from society—depression and anxiety will 
grow as your real needs go unmet. 

You aren’t a machine with broken parts. You are an animal whose needs 
are not being met. You need to have a community. You need to have 
meaningful values, not the junk values you’ve been pumped full of all your 
life, telling you happiness comes through money and buying objects. You 
need to have meaningful work. You need the natural world. You need to 
feel you are respected. You need a secure future. You need connections to 
all these things. 

You need to release any shame you might feel for having been mistreated. 
Every human being has these needs, and in our culture, we’re relatively 
good at meeting physical needs—almost nobody actually starves, for 
example, which is an extraordinary achievement. But we’ve become quite 
bad at meeting these psychological needs. That’s a crucial reason why 
you—and so many of the people around you—are depressed and anxious. 
You are not suffering from a chemical imbalance in your brain. You are 
suffering from a social and spiritual imbalance in how we live. Much more 
than you’ve been told up to now, it’s not serotonin; it’s society. 
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The tourist and the fisherman 

From Work? No thanks! Or: life is elsewhere 
by Alberto Tognola 
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In the middle of the morning, the German industrialist on vacation in the 
Greek island finds his fisherman friend sitting on the veranda of the house 
that observes the sea and the ships that pass by slowly and quietly. 

- Good morning Kiriakos. You don’t work today? 

- Yes, I already finished. 

- How come? It’s only 9.30! 

-1 am done, I told you. The sea was generous today. It took me little time 
to fill the net. 

- But, how much fish do you take? 

- The needed amount for my family and for some old people not getting 
out on the sea anymore 

- You should fish more 

- why? 

- To sell it, and make more money. 

- And why? 

- To buy a bigger boat to get even more fish. 

- Ah, and why? 

- In that way you could go on the continent, sell to the many restaurants 
and shops of the city. Make more money and equip the ship even better. 
You would earn much more money. 

- Ah. And then? 

- in ten years you could employ some fishermen working at your place. 

- And what would I do? 

- You could stay here, relaxed, in veranda admiring the sea. 

- Ah. But I do that already! 
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The Barricade is a volunteer-run collective inspired by raccoons 
and anarchism. 

Every Sunday from 4pm to 11pm we do what we can to oppose this 
capitalist society we live in by being open as a social space with a 
public library and an anti-foodwaste kitchen. 

Our library has a variety of books and zines on anarchism, 
feminism and queer theory, marxism, decolonialism, environ¬ 
mentalism, squatting and DIY culture. Becoming a member and 
borrowing books is free. We believe that self-education is a crucial 
element in the struggle for social change and therefore we aim 
to provide a space for collective learning - join us for discussions, 
reading groups and workshops that are free and open to anyone 
interested! 



the Barricade 

Every Sunday, 16pm - 23pm 
barricade@riseup.net 

ACU 

Voorstraat 71 
Utrecht 


